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INTRODUCTION 

This course (NL302) is an introduction to the theory 
and techniques of naval leadership based upon those principles 
of behavioral science which are pertinent to understanding 
individual and group behavior of adults. It introduces 
midshipmen to the management process and the relationship of 
management functions to leadership. 

Considerable effort has been expended by the U.S. Naval 
Academy and Westinghouse Learning in developing the most 
effective and relevant course possible. The overall course 
and the various instructional techniques have been specifically 
designed to permit maximum individualization of instruction 
and to provide for the student the benefits of the latest, 
sound research in educational and instructional technology. 
Following extensive in-house testing, this multi-media course 
was presented to three group? of midshipmen: spring and fall, 
1970 and spring, 1971. The present version of the leadership 
course has undergone revision and refinement based on previous 
midshipmen's performance -xnd attitude data. 

The midshipman student in this course should recognize 
from the outset that his function in a multi-media course is 
considerably different from his customary function in other 
courses. He is, obviously, expected to acquire a knowledge 
of leadership from which he can formulate his ov'n leadership 
position and function effectively as a naval leader, but the 



process by which he progresses through the course is unique 
to multi-media presentations. He will work with programed 
instruction, both linear and intrihsi^, audiotape, computer 
assisted instruction, role playing and group discussion, 
and mixes of these media. 

There is no conventional homework assignment in this 
course, but much of the work can be done outside the classroom 
More time will be spent working out of than in tlie classroom, 
when compared to the conventional presentations. It is not 
anticipated that the total student effort required will exceed 
an average of five-six hours per week; still in line with the 
workload of the conventional course. 

The overall objectives of the course are: 

1. To develop in midshipmen a knowledge of those 
principles of the behavioral sciences which are pertinent to 
an understanding of individual and group behavior of adults, 
and to develop an awareness of the applicability of these 
principles to naval leadership. 

2. To teach the generally recognized techniques of 
effective leadership which can assist the naval officer in 
analyzing, predicting, and influencing the behavior of his 
subordinates . 

3. To introduce midshipmen to the management process, 
and inculcate in them an understanding of, and an ability to 
use, the human relations aspects of that field as it relates 
to naval leadership and to the duties of a naval officer. 
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4. To develop in midshipmen an understanding of the 
fundamentals of psychology, management, and leadership in the 
analysis and solution of leadership problems. 
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COURSE CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

The course is composed of 12 parts comprising S9 
segments. The titles of the parts and segments are listed in 
Table 1. 

Part 1 of the course, Overview of Leadership, briefly 
presents theoretical bases of leadership, and evolves there- 
from a view of leadership as a dynamic interaction process 
involving a leader, his followers and an environmental 
situation. Part 1 further delineates the use of the basic 
principles of psychology and management as components of 
naval leadership. Acceptance of a traditional deep sense of 
moral responsibility as an essential trait of a naval leader 
is stressed here and intermittently throughout the course. 

The naval leader will most often be dealing with groups 
of individuals, his subordinates or followers, so he should be 
aware of the effect of an individual's membership in a group. 
A fundamental knowledge of individual psychology and group 
dynamics is provided in Part 2, Individual Behavior, and 
Part 3, Group Dynamics. 

No leader, regardless of his intelligence, or the 
originality or brilliance of his ideas, can be successful 
until he can communicate those ideas and directions effectively. 
Part 4, Achieving Effective Communication, is designed to 
impart to the midshipman a knowledge of the principles of 
communication so that he will be effective in his role as a leade 



TABLE 1 
COURSE CONTENT 



PART ONE; Overview of Leadership 

Segment 1: Concept of Leadership 

Segment 11: Standards of Leadership in the Naval Service 

PART TWO: Individual Behavior 

Segment 1: introduction to Psychology 

Segment 11: Behavior and Its Observation 

Segment 111: Learning 

Segment IV: Factors Affecting Learning 

Segment V: Attention and Perception 

Segment VI: Motivation 

Segment Vll: Conflict 

Segment Vlll: Abnormal Behavior 

Segment IX: Personality 



PART THREE: Group Dynamics 

Segment 1: Characteristics of Groups 

Segment 11: The Relation of the Leader to the Group 

Segment 111: Group Interactions 

Segment IV: Conformity as a Factor of Group Behavior 
Segment V: Relation of the Individual to the Group 



PART FOUR: Achieving Effective Communication 
^egment 1: ' Importance of Interjpersonil Communication 



Segment 11: 
Segment 111: 
Segment IV: 
Segment V: 
Segment VI: 
Segment Vll: 



Tvpes of Communication 
The Communication Process (Receiver and Barriers) 
The Communication Process (Sender and Feedback) 
Formal Communication and Its Dimensions 
Informal Communication 
Communication Under Battle Situations 



PART FIV E: 
Segment T: 



Segment 11: 
Segment. Ill: 
Segment IV: 
Segment V: 
Segment VI: 
Segment Vll: 
Segment Vlll: 
Segment IX: 
Segment X: 



Military Management 

Introduction to Management and the Management 
Process 

Decision Making and Creativity 
Objectives 



Planning 
Organizing: 
Organizing: 
Organizing: 
Directing 
Controlling 
Coordinating 



Principles and Process 

Structure 

Charting 



TABLE 1 Continued 



PART SIX; Authority and Responsibility 

Segment 1: Concept of Authority 

Segment 11: Why People Accept/Resist Authority 

Segment 111: Delegation of Authority; Line-Staff Relationship 

Segment IV: Re:;ponsibility 



PART SEVEN: Leadership Behavior and Style 

Segment 1: Leadership Behavior 

Segment 11: Leadership Style 

Segment ^1: Determiners of Leadership Style - The Leader 

Segment IV: Determiners of Leadership Style - The Group 

and The Situation 

Segment V: Participative Leadership 



PART EIGHT: 
segment 1: 

Segment 11: 
Segment 111: 

Segment IV: 
Segment V: 
Segment VI: 



Senior-Subordinate Relationships 

Organizational Structure^ Social Distance 

Senior-Subordinate Re! stionships 
Officer-Enlisted Relationships 
Assumption of Command and Formal ^ Informal 

Leader Relationships 
Introduction to Counseling 
The Counseling Process 
Relations with Seniors and Contemporaries 
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PART NINE: Morale - Esprit de Corps 
Segment 1: Morale 

Segment 11: Group Solidarity and Esprit 
PART TEN; Discipline 

Segment 1: Introduction to Discipline 

Segment 11: Develpment and Maintenance of Discipline 



PART ELEVEN: Personnel Evaluation 

Segment 1: The Role of Evaluation 

Segment 11: Enlisted Performance Evaluation 

Segment 111: Officer Evaluation 



PART TWELVE: 
Segment 1: 
Segment 



Segment 
Segment 



11: 

111: 
IV: 



Applied Leadersh ip 

Measurement o£"nffective Leadership 
Generally Recognized Characteristics of an Ef- 
fective Leader 
Techniques of Assuming Command 
"That»s an Order!" 
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A naval leader will, in his daily routine, be working 
with men, money, material and time. The effective use of ^ 
resources available to him C9n best be achieved by the leader 
who can apply the Management Process. Part 5, Military 
Management, provides the midshipman with the fundamentals of 
the Management Process. 

The latter parts of the course concentrate more specifically 
on those aspects of leadership which are peculiar to the 
Military. 

The naval leader, as an appointed leader, has an official 
authority foundation in his cokmission or appointment. Moral 
responsibility f ^r mission accomplishment, subordinates* 
welfare and general efficiency is perhaps more intimately 
related to the military leader than to leaders in other aruas 
of endeavor. The general theories of authority, the 

responsibility coincident with authority, and proper delegation ] 
of authority are treated in Part 6, Authority and Responsibility. j 

A leader's behavior and style are variables in any I 

t 

leadership situation. The spectrum of leader behavior, tae j 

variety of styles, and the causes/effects- of the variations f 
are explained in Part 7,- Leadership Behavior and Style. From 

such knowledge, the midshipman can formulate a personal ■ 

concept of possible behavior and style for himself. ' 

The effectiveness of a leader and the influence he can \ 

exert on his followers depend to a large extent on the ! 

i 
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relationship he establishes vrith the subordinates* Building 
on the foundation acquired in Parts 2 and 3, Part 8, Senior- 
Subordinate Relations, delineates specific guidelines for 
the leader in his relation: hip vrith his subordinates. The 
counselor role of a leader, among his many responsibilities 
for the welfare of his men, is emphasized. 

Part 9, Morale, treats the subject of morale and esprit 
de corps, their importance to an effective organization, and 
how a leader *s actions influence the individual followers 
and the group collectively. 

The ability to instill a willingness in one*s self or 
one*s followers to act correctly under adverse conditions is 
essential for a naval leader. The most desirable situation 
exists in a military organization when each member ivillingly 
chooses to do the right thing because it is the right thing, 
rather than doing it only because of fear of the consequences 
of not doing it. Such is the nature of discipline as treated 
in Part 10, Discipline the positive aspect of discipline 
as opposed to the negative or punitive connotation. 

An organization, properly managed by appointed leaders, 
prepares for the continuity of leadership of that organization. 
Essential to the selection and training of leaders, as well 
as the maintenance of high standards is a personnel evaluation 
process. Part 11, Personnel Evaluation, provides the midship- 
man with a knoi^ledge of the system by which he is himself 
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evaluated and introduces him to the role of evaluator which 
he must fill as a leader. 

Part 12, Applied Leadership, serves as a review and 
synthesis of the course. Situational examples are provided 
for the midshipman to observe the application of material. 

The twelve parts identified in Table 1 represent major 
content areas. Each part is divided into varying numbers of 
segments, ranging from as few as two in Part 1 to as many 
as ten segments in Part 5. A segment is a collection of 
learning objectives closely related by content which can be 
studied in about an hour's time. 

The Course Activities Chart in Table 2 shows the sequence 
in which the 59 segments and all other events will occur. The 
chart should be read starting at the upper left (Introduction 
and Pretest) and following the numbering of the segments from 
1.1, 1.2, 2.1 ... 12.4. Each segment bears a dual number - 
the first is the part number and the second is the number of 
the segment within the part. Each square in the chart 
represents a segment with the segment number given above the 
square. The identification of the type of material as well 
as a time estimate for that segment is inside the square. The 
time estimate for each segment is the average number of minutes 
needed by the student to work through the instructional materials, 
including the Progress Check and remediation (if necessary). 

The same instructional content may be available in more 
than one media. In this case, two boxes are shov/ri under a 
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segment number in the chart and the media options are identified. 
For ease of distribution and handling, several segments of like 
media have been bound into a single volume. The choice of media 
is up to the student, however, for logistic and administrative 
reasons, the student selecting a media option for a given 
segment should continue with all other segments in that same 
volume, rather than selecting a different media for an adjacent 
segment. For example, if a student uses the Audiotape/Panel 
Book (AT/PB) materials in 2.2, he should continue with the 
Audiotape/Panel Book version through Segment 2.5. Table 3 
shows the volume numbers, segments included in that volume, 
and media options for identical instructional content, where 
available. 

Other events detailed on the Course Activities Chart 
include depth core (DC) , administrative tests and the minimum 
pace to be maintained by the student in the course. The 
depth core is an in-class discussion session with required 
attendance which aims at looking "in depth" at content covered 
in previous segments. Although eight depth core meetings 
have been scheduled in the Course Activities Chart, the instructor 
may supplement or delete the scheduled depth core sessions. The 
dates and periods of required attendance at depth core meetings 
will be posted in advance on the board outside The Course Admin- 
istrator's Room in Luce Hall. The student is responsible for 
checking the board for depth core schedules and for attending 
the meetings. Generally the depth cores have been developed on 
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TABLE 3 

SEGMENTS BY VOLUME AND MEDIA EMPLOYED 



Volume 
Number 



Segments 
Included 



Prime 
Media 



Alternate 
Media 



Volume 
Number 



1.1 

1.2 



XT" 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 



Syndactic text 
Discussion booklet 



Syndactic text 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 



II-A 



176" 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 



Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 



Syndactic 
Syndactic 
Syndactic 
Syndactic 
Syndactic 



text 
text 
text 
text 
text 



II-B 



II-C 



Ill-A 



3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 



Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Syndactic text 



Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 



III-B 



IV-A 



IV-B 



4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 



475 
4.6 
4.7 



Linear text 
Linear text 
Linear text 
Audiotape/ I ntr ins i 

cally Programed 

booklet 



Audiotape/ I ntr ins i- 
cally Programed 
booklet 

Audiotape/ I ntr ins i 
cally Programed 
booklet 

Audiotape/ Intrinsi- 
cally Programed 
booklet 



Tape Script § jiv- 
Intrinsically .Scr 
Programed book let 



ipt 



Tape Script § 
Intrinsically 
Programed booklet 

Tape Script § I 
Intrinsically ! 
Programed booklet 

Tape Script § j 
Intrinsically i 
Programed booklet 



V-A 



V-B 



5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.6 



5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
5.10 



Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Linear text 
Linear text 
Linear text 



Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 



Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 



V-C 
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TABLE 3 (rontinuedV 



Volume 
Number 


Segments 
Included 


Pr irae r 
Media 


Alternatie 
Media 


Volume 
Number 


VI -A 


6,1 
6.2 


Linear text 
Linear text 






VI-B 


6,3 


Linear text 
Syndactic text 


VT T - A 

V X X i\ 


7 1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 


Audiotape/Panel book 
Audio tape /Pan el book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 
Audiotape/Panel book 


Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 


VII-B 
VIT-C 


VI II -A 


8.1 

8 7 

8.3 


Linear text. 
Linear text 
Linear text . 






VIII-B 


8.4 
8.5 
8.6 


Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 


IX -A 


9.1 
9.2 


Audiotape/Panel book | Syndactic textlX-B j 
Audiotape/Panel book : Syndactic text^ | 


X 

i 


10.1 
10.2 


Audiotape/ Intrinsi- 
cally Programed 
booklet 

Audiotape/ Intrinsi- 
cally Programed 
booklet 


Tape Script § 
Intrinsically 
Programed boo] 

Tape script § 
Intrinsically 
Programed boo! 


X Script! 

<let j 

1 i 
i 

<let ! 


jxi 

} 

} 

\ 


11.1 
11.2 
11.3 


Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 
Syndactic text 




1 


J 


12.1 
12.2 
12.3 

,12.4 


Computer -Assisted 

Instruction 
Computer-Assisted 

Instruction 
Coir.puter-Assisted 

Instruction 
Computer -Ass is ted 

Instruction 


Intrinsically [xiI-A | 
Programed booklet j 


Intrinsically iXII-B 
Programed booklet ; 


Intrinsically ^XII-C j 

Intrinsically ;XII-D 
Programed booklet 
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the assumption that the students will have completed all segments 
which precede' the depth core in the Course Activities Chart, To 
gain maximum benefit from the group discussions, therefore, the 
student should ensure that he has finished the requisite 
materials which precede a depth core meeting. The instructor 
has the option of grading his students on their participation 
in depth core sessions. 

Administrative tests are USNA' tesrts on which the student •s 
grade will be based. Seven administrative tests at two-week 
intervals are scheduled in the Course Activities Chart. The 
segments covered in each test are listed in the chart next to 
each test. The instructor has the option to override the 
testing schedule in the chart by testing less frequently (such 
as every four weeks) or testing over different segments of 
materials. As with depth core sessions, advance notification 
of tests will be given by the instructor or posted on the board 
outside The Course Administrator's Office. A final examination 
on the entire content of the course will be administered during 
the regular exam week. 

In this individualized system a great deal of respon- 
sibility for the timely completion of materials will be placed 
on the student. To aid the student in properly allocating his 
study time, a minimum pace has been indicated in the Course 
Activities Chart by grouping the segments into one week's work 
of five-six hours. This is the least amount of effort expected 
of the student if he is to be prepared for depth core meetings 
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and administrative tests. There is no upper limit to the speed 
with which the student may proceed through the course. Indeed 
the student may find it helpful to complete the course materials 
long before the semester is over. 

Although not indicated in the Course Activities Chart, 
another form of instructional material, the Enrichment Unit, 
will be available to the students. Enrichment Units are related 
to, but not essential to, the mastery of the overall objectives. 
The student whose interest is stimulated should discuss the 
options available with his instructor. 



STUDENT ROLE 
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Student Procedures 

The Course Administrator (i£ assigned) in Luce Hall will 
be the students' primary point of contact for the distribution 
and collection of all forms, instructional materials and 
directions for the course. In the event that a Course Admin- 
istrator is not assigned, the Instructor will assume respon- 
sibility for the distribution/collection of materials and 
directions to the students. 

The student is cautioned not to write or make any^marks 
in the instructional volumes, since these same materials will 
be used for later classes. . 

In many cases instructional materials are available in 
blocks of different media. Before he needs materials where 
a media choice is involved, the student will indicate his media 
preference to the Course Administrator or instructor, who will 
make the necessary arrangements,* and in most cases, honor the 
student's preference. Table 4 shows points at t^hich media 
selections must be made. 
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TABLE 4 






Media 


Selection 


Points 










^en the student 
>icks up volume: 






Indicate media preference 
for segments: 


I 

II - D 

III - A (or III 
V ' A 

n ' h 
nil - A 


- B) 




2.2 - 2.5 
3.1 - 3.4 
4.4 - 4.7 
5.7 - 5.10 
7.1 - 7.5 
9.1 - 9.2 
10.1 -10.2 
*12.1 -12.4 


*Early selection 


needed 


to permit advance CAI scheduling. 



As^ the student works through a segment he may verify the 
accuracy of his responses to the questions in the materials by 
unfolding the Program Frame Answer sheet (Sample: Appendix CO 
bound at the rear of the volume. Unless specifically directed, 
there is no requirement to record and turn in the responses to 
the instructional frames! 

After completing each segment of instructional material, 
the student is required to take the Progress Check test bound in 
the volume with each segment. Answers should be recorded on the 
Progress Check Response Forms (Appendix A.), if they are provided, 
or on a separate sheet of paper. Having finished the test, the 
student then scores his test^by referring to the Progress Check 
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Answer and Remediation Form (Appendix B0» dlso bound in the 
volume. Students scoring less than 80% on the Progress Check 
should review the material he has obviously not mastered by 
turning to the pages indicated in the Remediation Reference 
portion of the Progress Check Answer and Remediation Form. 
Following review^ the Progress Check should be taken a second 
tirne^ again recording answers so that the Progress Check can 
be scored by the student. In the event that a score of 80% 
still cannot be attained with a given segment » the student 
should report this fact to the instructor or Course Admin- 
istrator, who will arrange a tutoring session to insure that 
the student masters required instruction. 

The Course Administrator and/or the instructor may, if 
he so desires, require that the students turn in the Progress 
Check Response Form (Appendix A.) or some similar form upon 
completion of each segment for administrative control an 
information purposes. 

In a tutoring session the instructor and student go over 
the test items missed by the student and review the instructional 
materials pertaining to those items until the student understands 
the content. There is no test after tutoring. 

Past experience indicates that tutoring sessions average 
ten to fifteen minutes in time. The student will have already 
scored his Progress Check tests and vdll know in advance if he 
will require tutoring on any Progress Checks. If he knows he ■ 
will need tutoring, the student would find it advantageous to 
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report to the instructor during a free period so that he can 
be tutored immediately. If no tutoring is needed, the student 
may continue with the next set of materials, unless the 
instructor desires that the student talk with him about media 
selection. 

It is important that the student follow the sequence of 
instructional materials as he progresses through the course. 
Certain materials are so designed that they depend upon 
knowledge which is available to the student only through study 
of an earlier. segment. Random, out -of -sequence study will make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the student to succeed in 
certain areas. Requisite knowledge can, of course, be gained 
through other means, but maximum study efficiency requires 
sequential progression through the instructional materials. 

Students will be informed by the Course Administrator or 
the instructor when and where to return the specific items 
(progress check answers, instructional materials, etc.,) that 
they require. 
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Use of Instructional Materials 

This section describes the types of materials the student 
will encounter and gives directions on how the materials are to 
be studied. 

The Linear Text should present no difficulties for the 
first- time user of programed instruction, A linear text is 
constructed in a series of frames; a frame may consist of a 
small bit of teaching information plus a question demanding a 
student response , or solely of a • tion pertaining to prior 
teaching. The student studies th . near text by beginning 
with frame 1 and working sequentially through the frames , 
verifying his frame responses by unfolding the Program Frame 
Answer Sheet (Sample in Appendix C) at the back of the 
instructional volume. 

The Syndactic Text has tv;o components: a Summary and a 
Programed Sequence. The student begins by reading a brief 
statement of a given body of learning material (Summary 1). 
He then takes Summary Pre-Quiz 1 (generally five questions) to 
test comprehension and retention of the material just read. 
The student checks his responses against the correct answers 
given in the text. 

If he has answered all questions correctly^ he proceeds 
to the next summary , Summary 2^ and to Summary Pre-Quiz 2^ and 
so on. If the student has incorrectly answered one or more 
questions on Summary Pre-Quiz 1^ he is directed through 
Programed Sequence 1. This sequence of linear frames provides 
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detailed learning of the material presented in the Summary, As 
he works through the Progrjamed Sequence, the student may check 
his responses to questions in the frames by unfolding the 
Program Frame Answer Sheet (Appendix C) which is bound at the 
back of the volume. When the student has finished Progra.ncd 
Sequence 1, he will take Summary Post-Quiz 1, and check his 
answers against the correct answers given in the text. He 
then goes on to Summary 2 where the same procedural cycle is 
repeated. 

The following flow chart will assist those who may have 
difficulty with this instructional method: 




The Intrinsically Pro£ramcd Booklet is commonly referred 
to as a "scrambled" book. • By design, the student cannot work 
sequentially through the text. Rather, a page will present 
instructional material and direct the student to another page 
where a multiple-choice question is posed. 
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There are two types of questions in the Booklet. For the 
first type of question^ the student selects his response^ 
checks it against the correct answer provided on the Program 
Frame Answer Sheet, (Appendix C.)> and follows the directions 
printed on the bottom of the question page to proceed to the 
next set of instruction material. 

The other type of question is called a "branched" question 
because it branches the student to different pages depending on 
the response he selects • There is no blanket direction printed 
on the bottom of this question page - instead each possible 
response sends the student to a different page. The stud.ent is 
to select his response , and turn to the page indicated on the 
question page for his particular response* On this new page, 
his response will be analyzed. If the response is totally 
incorrect, the student is directed back to the question page to 
select another response. If his original response is \\ lolly 
or partially correct, the student is directed to a new set of 
instructional material. 

The Intrinsically Programed Booklet is to be used in con- 
junction with either an audiotape or the written version ( script ) 
of an audiotape. If a tape is used, the student will listen to 
the first portion of the tape and follow directions on the tape 
to turn to a page in the Intrinsically Programed Booklet. He 
will work through part of the Booklet until he is instructed to 
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read the next portion of the tape. If the student is using the 
script instead of the tape, he will read the first portion of 
the script and follow directions in the script to turn to a page 
in the Intrinsically Programed Booklet. He will work through 
part of the Booklet until he is instructed to read the next portion 
of the script. 

The explaration of the procedures to follox^r in working 
through an Audiotape/Intrinsically Programed Booklet or an 
Audiotape Script/Intrinsically Programed Booklet may appear 
complex, but the actual use of these materials will be easy be- 
cause the student receives clear directions on every page as to 
the route he is to take through the materials. 

If the student fails to attain 805 correct on the first 
trial of the Progress Check, he must go through a remediation 
cycle. The remediation material is the script which accompanies 
the Intrinsically Programed Booklet. 

The Audiotape/Panelbook media mix is another type of 
learning material the student will encounter in this course. 
The instruction is delivered via an audiotaped lecture which is 
supplemented by a panelbook containing illustrations, charts and 
questions. The student listens to the tape until the lecturer 
instructs him to "turn to Item 1" or "answer Question 2" in the 
panelbook. The student may turn off the tape recorder if he 
needs more time to answer the question. Answers to the panelbook 
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questions are found on the Program Frame Answer Sheet (Sample: 
Appendix C. ) . 

If the student does not score 80% correct on the first 
trial of the Progress Check, he must remediate. In the case of 
the audiotape/panelbook segments, the remediation material is 
the written version of the tape, the audio script o The script 
is bound in the volume following the panelbook and Progress Check 
for each segment* 

Computer Assisted Instruction is a media option in the 
last four segments of the course. All instruction is delivered 
via computer terminals and the student enters into tKe terminal 
his responses to questions in the material. The Progress Checks 
are in the usual printed form but remediation is done ''on line'' 
via the computer. The student will receive detailed instructions 
from the computer center on interacting with the terminal. 

An alternative to the medium of Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion is a paper version incorporating the Computer Assiste d 
Instruction Script and Intrinsically Programed Booklet , For an 
explanation on its use, the student should read the discussion on 
the use of the Audiotape Script/Intrinsically Programed Booklet, 

Regardless of the type of instructional material, each 
segment will have the same general format. There is a foreword 
for each segment, followed by the instructional materials. At 
the end of the instructional materials there is a Progress 
Check (PC) consisting of approximately 10 items. After the 



Progress Check is a page entitled Progress Check Answer and 
Remediation Form (Sample: Appendix B.)* Materials to be used 
as remediation (if different from the original instruction) 
follow the Progress Check Answer and Remediation Form. This, 
sequence is repeated for each segment within a volume. 

The instructional materials in each segment are followed 
by a Progress Check , which is a self-test of approximately ten 
items. The Progress Check is for the student's benefit and 
absolutely nothing will be gained from it if it is not treated 
seriously. That is, the student should not look at it until 
he has finished studying the segment and he should not use any- 
thing as an aid in answering the questions. The Progress Check 
Is not used in determining grades but it will help the student 
in identifying information which has not been understood or 
has not been retained to a sufficient degree. He will then be 
able to spend his time reviewing more effectively and will 
feel more secure in anticipating his performance on the admin- 
istrative tests which will be taken in class. 

A small measure of administrative control may be exerted 
by the Course Administrator or instructor with the requirement 
that students use the Progress Check Response Form (Appendix A.) 
or some similar form to record their responses to the Progress 
Checks and turn them in so that knowledge of each student's 
progress through the course is available. 

In Appendix D. of this guide are twelve Content Maps. The 
maps axe a graphic representation of the relationships between 
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the segments in each part. Within the box for each segment is 
found the title and the number o£ the segment, along with the 
salient points covered in the segment. 

The content map is an excellent organizer which provides 
the student with an overview of the topics to be covered and 
their interrelationships. Before beginning study in a segment, 
the student should study the pertinent map to alert himself to 
the major points and the general structure of the materials he 
is about to study. 

The content map is also a useful tool for later review. 
When preparing for an examination, the student would do well 
to re-examine the content maps for the segments to be tested. 
Upon encountering a topic which he feels he has not sufficiently 
mastered, the student can immediately determine, on the map, 
which segment (s) of instructional materials should be restudied 
for effective pre-examination review. 
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COURSE ADMINISTRATOR (CA) ROLE 

When a Course Administrator is assigned to the Leadership 
Course, his role will be to provide an interface between the 
student and the materials and between the student and the 
instructor. His raison d'etre is to relieve the instructor 
of as much of the administrative work as possible so that the 
instructor is free to handle more students with greater 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

Responsibilities of the CA include: 

storage of all core course materials, depth core, en- 
richment materials, A/V equipment, and test items 

* distribution of all course materials 

* assisting the instructor in scheduling students for 
depth core, administrative tests and CAI and notify- 
ing students of times of required attendance 

* collection of the Progress Check Response Forms or similar 
forms thsft students have been directed to complete 

* recording and reporting to the instructor the student's 
progress through the course materials, his performance 
on progress checks (graded by the student), and scoring 
and recording administrative tests 

* keeping both the instructor and student informed about 
th*e student •s progress and grades. 

Materials Distribution . When the student has completed the 
administrative pretest, the CA will issue him Volume I. The 
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segments included in each volume as well as the media available 
for that content are indicated in Table 3. ^Vhen the student 
has completed Volume I he will, if required, return his Progress 
Check Response Forms to the CA in Luce Hall. The CA will record 
each student's performance data and verify that all forms are 
filled out correctly. If the student failed to achieve at 
least 80% the second time through any progress check, the CA 
will ensure that the student receives the required tutoring. 
If his own instructor is not available at the moment, the 
student may be tutored by a tutor "on duty," or he may arrange 
a later time for tutoring. The student will be given the 
materials for the next part unless the instructor specifically 
indicates that he wants the student tutored before he receives 
the next set of materials. 

In handing out materials, the CA will ascertain whether 
any media selection must be made then for subsequent volumes. 
If there is none, the CA will simply give the student his 
next set of materials. If media selection is entailed, however, 
the CA will have the student indicate a media preference. The 
points at which this is required are listed in Table 4 (page 
17). Student preference will be coordinated with the Instructor, 
who will make the final media selection. 

Record Keepin g. The CA will update records of the student *s 
progress through the materials, and record his performance. 
Records will also be kept by the CA on: 
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* performance on administrative tests 

* attendance at depth core discussions 

* performance on enrichment materials 

* materials distributed to student 

* checkout and check- in for audio tapes and players. 
Scheduling . The CA will assist the instructors in determin- 
ing dates and times for testing and depth core, and will 
schedule the students for these activities. Notification of 
required student attendance (by section) will be posted on a 
bulletin board outside the designated administrative office 
in Luce Hall. 
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INSTRUCTOR ROLE 

In the conventional course, the instructor is the primary 
vehicle of instruction* The instructor may be very effective 
with some of his students, but the lecture is considered one of 
the least reliable and effective ways of teaching* In an indivi 
dualized multimedia system the instructor selects and manages 
the student interactions with the media, and tutors the student 
only when specific help is needed. 

The various instructional materials will enable the mid* 
shipman himself to acquire the knowledge he needs to satisfy 
the requirements of the learning objectives. There will be 
times, however, when a midshipman desires assistance with some 
of his work. At. such a time, the instructor becomes a most 
effective medium and achieves his most effective teaching role. 
Individualized instruction permits the midshipman to derive 
maximum benefit from his instructor when he is in need of 
assistance. The instructor will also be active as one of the 
media in depth core segments. In these segments the instructor 
will conduct group discussions, communication experiments or 
role playing sessions. 

The instructor will grade the midshipmen on their aca** 
demic performance. Inputs to his grade will be derived from 
the administrative exams of various forms and observation of 
student performance in the conventional classroom situation in 
depth core segments. 
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The system should free the instructor from being a mere 
disseminator of information and allow him to interact in a 
meaningful manner with individual students when they are in 
need of his assistance for remediation or enrichment. It 
should allow for his interaction with small groups Qf students 
to integrate information and concepts that have been effectively 
self-* taught with validated "programed" materials. The instruct- 
or's lecture then becomes a structured discussion session that 
motivates and brings about the integration and transfer of 
important concepts and principles. With the assistance of 

the CA for administrative purposes, an instructor in this 
system should be able to manage well over 100 students and 

still provide individual assistance exceeding that possible in a 

conventional class of thirty students. 

The instructor will generally meet with a student after 
he has completed a certain area of work. He can then clarify 
for him any point' which gave him trouble, discuss the relation 
of the content area to leadership problems which the student 
may currently have or may expect to face ia the future, and 
explore other content areas of interest to the student but 
covered only peripherally by the course materials. 

The instructor has the option of dealing frequently with 
the student on this one-to-one basis to the degre;^ that each 
finds the discussion helpful and has the time and interest to 
pursue it. Alternatively, if a student seems to be learning 



well from the materials (as evidenced by his performance on 
administrative tests and progress checks), the instructor need 
not deal on a close personal basis with him. The instructor 
can regulate the degree of interaction with his students, rang* 
ing from seldom seeing alone the student who is performing 
adequately to frequently seeing the student who has difficulty 
with or great interest in the content of the course. Instruct- 
or-student consultations can be initiated by either participant 
or by some predetermined criterion (e.g., the instructor insist 
ing on seeing any student who gets a "C" or helo\ on a test.) 

Releasing the instructor from the task of developing and 
teaching core content makes more time available for him to 
engage in other, more meaningful, educational contacts with his 
students on an individual basis. Established points of inter- 
action with the students are: a) the first day of class, bj 
assignment of media, c) system -required tutoring, d) depth-core 
sessions and enrichment units, and e) administrative testing* 
The First Day of Class 

As soon as class rosters are available, the instructor 
should make a copy available to the CA (if assigned to the 
course) so that data records can be established* The first 
class meeting should be devoted to a complete explication 
of the course, the mechanics of procedures, and the expecta- 
tion that is place upon the student in this self-paced 
individualized instructional course* Since most courses 
that the student has been exposed to are lock step and require 
little self-discipline, great care should be taken that the 
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students understand their responsibility to this innovative 
approach to instruction. The orientation session is perhaps the 
most important meeting of the entire course. At that time. 
Student Guides will be handed out and discussed. A good point 
of departure would be to discuss the Course Activities Chart, 
emphasizing the course content and structure, and the general 
student procedures. The student should then be informed of the 
initial activities to be followed. These activities are: 

--Complete an introductory questionnaire and return it 
to the CA as soon as possible (if required) 

--Take the pretest in Luce Hall (if required) 

--Draw Volume I from the CA or the instructor (after 
completing the pretest) 

--Indicate media preference for segments 2.2-2.5 when 
Volume I is drawn 

The student should be informed that the pretest is intended 
to assess his entering level of knowledge and will not be used 
for grades. The pretest does not have to be completed at one 
time but it must be done in Luce Hall before Volume I is drawn. 

It should be noted that segment 1.2 requires a group meet- 
ing. This meeting should be scheduled for what would be their 
third regular class meeting. If the class meets on Tuesday the 
group discussion should be held on Saturday; if it meets on 
Wednesday the session should be held on Monday. You should 
inform the students that they are to read the materials BEFORE 
the group discussion and take the progress check for 1.2 AFTER 
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the group discussion. Since the general rule is that they must 
complete progress checks and remediation (if necessary) before 
the next volume can be drawn, the students will be behind 
schedule. Therefore, in this case only , the students will be 
allowed to pick up the second set of materials after they have 
read segment 1.2. They should, however, complete all work per- 
taining to segment 1.1 before drawing the second volume. 

The first week is a very busy one for both the student and 
the instructor. The instructor should be sure to give prompt 
attention to the students' media preferences so that the correct 
second set of materials can be distributed. When a Course 
Administrator is assigned, the instructor should promptly notify 
the CA of his concurrence/suggested alternative to the students' 
media selection, so that the CA can distribute the proper 
materials to the students. A simple media preference form of 
some sort may be desireable to facilitate coordination. It 
should be stressed to the students that they should read their 
Student Guide very carefully and complete the pretest as quickly 
as possible. 

The instructor should inform his students of the times he 
and the other instructors will be available for tutoring and any 
additional "office hours". Finally^ course grading policies 
regarding administrative testings depth core> and enrichment 
should be discussed. 

With the great amount of detail involved^ it is not advised 
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to try to explain such things as the forms the student must 
fill out (if any) nor how he is to proceed through each of 
the media (i.e. audiotape, syndactic text, linear text, etc.). 
These topics are well covered in the Student Guide (the same 
as they have been discussed here). It is most important that 
they understand, in general, the Activities Chart and some 
general procedures, but specifically those things that they 
■ust do in the first week. 
Assignment of Media 

Prior to the point where the instruction is offered in 
more than one medium, the student will inform the instructor 
or the CA of his preferenc?. (The CA will coordinate this infor- 
mation with the instructor.) Table 3 (page 12) indicates the 
alternate media available. For the first media assignment the 
instructor will only have the student's preference to guide him. 
At subsequent media selection points the student's previous 
performance with a medium (as determined by the instructor or 
the CA), as well as his preference will be available. It is 
hoped that the cross validation results on the relationship of 
student characteristics to performance with the various conditions 
of instruction will be available as additional inpu to the media 
selection process by the time the student reaches the selection 
points in the latter part of the course. 

It is recommended that for administrative ease the same 
medium be assigned for contiguous segments (see Table 4 - page 17), 
For instance, the four segments in 2.2 through 2.5 are available 
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as audiotape/panelbook or syndactic text segments. The student 
who requests tapes for these segments will be provided with 
tapes and a tape player by the instructor or the CA (who will 
then see that these items are checked out and returned by the 
student). Permitting the student to select tapes in 2.2 and 
2.4 and syndactic texts in 2.? and 2.5 would increase the book- 
keeping job considerably and would risk tying up tape players 
(which are in limited supply) if they were not returned promptly. 
Furthermore, if the instructor wishes to personally advise the 
student on media selection, only six student- instructor consul- 
tations would be necessary if media were assigned over contiguous 
segments. These consultation points are outlined in Table 4 
(page 17). In any case, the instructor should be sure to give 
prompt attention to assignment of media at these points so that 
no student will be kept from proceeding because a decision has 
not been made. 

WLC will provide thirty copies of each tape used in the 
course. To prevent the occurrence of a situation in which more 
than thirty students in the five sections are assigned to the 
same tapes at the same time, agreement should be reached to allot 
an equal number of copies of each tape to each of the five sections 
The section instructor may then allocate them among his own 
students. It is requested that the instructor use his full 
allotment at all media selection points so that an effective 
utilization of each medium may be obtained. 
Tutoring 

One of the assets of the system as now conceived is that 
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a student should be able to receive tutoring or assistance from 
an instructor at any time during normal office hours. The student 
will be more prone to drop by and talk over problems with the 
instructor if he feels unfettered by the nuisance of having to 
arrange to see him at a certain time. Since all instructors 
should be equally familiar with the content, any instructor would 
be able to handle tutoring sessions with another instructor's 
students. It is recommended that the work day be divided into 
four periods (0755-0955, 0955-1145, 1315-1505, 1505-17^0). Each 
instructor can choose one of these periods when he will guarantee 
to* be accessible to the students. Thus, if a student needs tu- 
toriug and his own instructor is not available, he can consult 
the tutor on duty for assistance. This can be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of all the instructors involved. 

If a student fails to achieve a score of 801 or better after 
taking the Progress Check twice, he is required by the instructional 
system to meet with the instructor for tutoring. The instructor 
should go over the Progress Check questions which the student 
missed, discuss why one answer is correct, determine why the 
stud'^nt chose an incorrect response, and insure that the student 
has a correct understanding of the content area which caused him 
difficulty. Past experience has shown that the average required 
tutoring session lasted from ten to fifteen minutes. In addition, 
data from developmental field testing showed that with 44 midship- 
men there was no required tutoring on almost 2/3 of the 59 segments 
and the largest number of students needing tutoring on any segment 
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was seven. The materials have been revised since then which 
should lesult in an even lower occurrence of required tutoring. 

In order to maintain some feel for overall performance 
of the total system, however, the instructor may wish to record 
(on a suitable log) the time spent per student per segment in 
tutoring. 

The instructor will find it helpful for tutoring to be 
thoroughly conversant with the Progress Check items of the 
materials currently under study because most tutoring will center 
on the Progress Check items the student missed. 
Adminstrative Tests 

As in any other courso, the instructor is responsible for 
the student* s grade. The Course Activities Chart suggests 
possible dates and content areas on which tests can be given. 
These tests are spaced at sm average of every two weeks although 
there is no requirement that the instructor test at such frequent 
intervals . 

a test, the instructor has access to several 

sources of test items: 

* a test-item pool covering the entire course; this represents 
about 25 to 30 criterion-referenced test items per segment. 

* almost 500 CPT test items which are more highly discriminating. 
All but eleven of the 59 segments were included in the CPT 
tests; for those segments tested by a CPT test, ten norm- 
referenced test items per segment were developed. 

* a file of all the administrative tests used in the two 
validation runs of the couise. 
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The instructor is not obligated to use any of the aforementioned 
test items (most of which are four- response multiple choice) but 
may test his students in any way he sees fit. It is recommended, 
however, that the instructors be as consistent as possible from 
section to section. 

As was previously mentioned, WLC will also pro\ride an 
80-item pretest which can be administered before a student is 
permitted to study any of the course materials. The sar.ie 80-items 
may be re-administered at the end of the course either as a 
posttest or as part of the final examination. 

Depth Core 

The depth core sessions give the instructor the opportunity 
to conduct effective guided discussion to integrate and bring 
about the transfer of important concepts. The Course Activities 
Chart indicates the temporal placement of each depth core session, 
approximating the content which the "on schedule" student should 
have completed in relation to the depth core. 

Some of the depth core sessions are introduced by a short 
(five to ten minute) audio or film presentation and may have 
accompanying written materials. (Such materials will be maintained 
by the CA, if assigned.) The instructor will determine which 
depth core units he wants to use and notify, or request the CA 
to notify, his students of the dates of required attendance. 
The titles of the depth core are given in Table 5. 

To stimulate discussion and small-group intimacy, it is 
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TABLE 5 

DEPTH CORE NUMBERS AND TITLES 

1. Perception and Leadership 

2. Brainstorming and Group Pressure 

3. Leavitt-Mueller Experiment 

4. Achieving Effective Communication 

5. Preparing a Plan 

6. Allocation of Resources in Crisis Situation/ 
NASA Film 

* 7. Group Ordering of Critical Factors 

8. Counseling Role Playing 

9. Responsibility of Junior Officer Counseling 

10. Adjustment and Maladjustment/Mental Health 
and Therapy 

11. Design of New Enlisted Performance Evaluation 
Form 

12. (Dropped from the syllabus) 

*13. Black Awareness in the Armed Forces: Race Relations 

*14. The Drug Problem and Drug Awareness 

*15. The Leader and the Situation 

*16. The World of CHARLIE Company, Part I 

*17. The World of CHARLIE Company, Part II 

*Depth core topics which can be used at any point in 
the course. 
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recommended that the instructor divide his section of 20 tc 25 
students in half and require that half of the class attend, for 
example, the Monday class meeting and the other half the Wedne::.day 
class meeting. A notice should be posted on a bulletin board 
in Luce Hall containing all pertinent information about required 
class attendance. It is not recommended that the instructor use 
all sixteen depth core. It is felt, as indicated in the Course 
Activities Chart, that eight would be a reasonable number to use. 
The use of depth core as well as their placement is, of course, 
at the option of the instructor. 

Depth core packets will be outlined in detail and avail- 
able to the instructor as they are needed. If assigned, the 
CA will be responsible for keeping all information on depth 
core and enrichment on file and easily accessible to the 
instructor. 

Enrichment: Structural Communications 

Enrichment units provide another opportunity for students 
to broaden their knowledge and experience in the course. Though 
the structured discussions can be conducted successfully without 
an instructor, his presence and participation gives him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe student performance. 

The unique Structural Communications design affords great 
flexibility of use: an individual student, a group without the 
instructor, or a group with the instructor in one of several 
roles. This same flexibility, plus the fact that this technique 
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will not be in everyday use, prompts the inclusion of rather 
specific instructions to the instructor using or assigning the 
enrichment units. An explanation of the structured discussion 
process and instructions for use in its various ways are 
contained in Appendix E, forming a handy guide which raay be 
easily removed from this document and carried to the discussion, 
when necessary. 

Data Collection ' 

Inasmuch as the present course has undergone extensive 
field testing and revision during the validation process, there 
is no need for data collection at this time, other than the 
simple data required for administrative control and the grading 
of students. 

Should revision of the course become a necessity at some 
future time, the procedures for collecting particular data, 
contained in other appropriate documents (TR 6.11 through 6.19), 
will guide effective collection of the pertinent information. 
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In • course on Iva^rrvhi^ 



niffrrcMjiiv iM typ»» Qf QUcritUcin a» hviM 

Pf>tr4b» ke>». ccncrpip art defined in icr»» of ihv 

cftcratiun* u»rJ it n«t»uir lhc« 
Pticribe tht in*cr4«.tien of Miruluf, QrcanitJl ten. 



•win-ATiost 

!*niJy:c neliwiiciia) factor* in unruttrr>ful itui 
•flutlicna 

^-^^'^JJ^^M^tUfiiaUoni ufon khicH >U»)c«*> ihrerv 



HiiT.rrntOTrTK? Tt p?; -pT^c onmn ' 

iVMjii.c r»Unon,l,,p of goal .Jirnt lifuwor lo 

ffcc t>rlM\ior of an jfiJniJujI n, ^ 

• Muaiien 

IJt lify »<;nf j»*'i or fru^1rJnon 4* cauM» of m 
It. fallurt^ 10 .OT.p|cic a la^ 

lH>»,ri.»r l>pc» of ceolUNtal rc>poi»*c» a* hcinr fv»r 
(rii^ir^iicn or hoiUHr • » ♦ 

:c>».ril»f i>pc» of Jrrcnitc rcjction* j> h<.int 
di^rc»»ioit, tehhJrjtexl cr tcrpronur 



ERIC 



Hair ikii conaitFcft?Tinnrnm.iiv« leK«il«r 

C)a»alfy the trariou* lyjita of UarftiH 
Dt»crll.r^ay» ic :han{r un4cai:ab)r ^thavior 
Analyte learning curvt* 

Petcrlbr u»» of succesiive ap^roxUai ion» to Inorovtf 
un^iiifacjory ^rfcr.anl; b, a >4borj"a e' 

Oturibe u»t of reinforcing Je«irablr bthavior m4 
exiinsuifkine u.>4rftirsble behavior in orUrr lo 
oliAlnaif unJcfirablo llollatrior 

Contraat pc»itivt af<l negMUo rr snforctuMt. 



2.3 



MlTOKS a. M:U I XC t t :AK}< | %C 

struct jre a trarning i;i»k 
l>c»cribr 10** the princ*pJo» of MjningfuUr.a. 

T^armir ©f practice affett 

Ueniify MircJ in i.bicll positive or negative 

Irjining irjn«fir nay o^cur ««^g-w*r 
.Jcwiify hcte conpniiioM ani injJrquaic original 

IfiiriiiMg affect rfieali6n * 
Iic»crite hoK rcviet^ aitj neJialion can be uaeJ to 

inireate retention 



Am\novjMl^Pigl|.PTIM 2 I 

';]s;;/{?jiii;^**"**'"'^'* perception d 

^' Ji/cri«iwtion training tit»inlq«r. 
i pJ^hui* «*» tbe iU.c«t. of 

l»iffif<.t,iijtc U'ti.t'.n ionUitionca learning »cts an<t 

*ri'^ri:;:::' i^-e^uA percept 

AMj|>2t. t..M-^ of failure to perceive ^n orJer 



AtVOMMAl I tliAVIOt , I 

Mile rea»en» ror oeralilrMc"? 'ofnTuJ^Tc TfTOT^T*^ 
^laaaify abnera^l behavior a* neurotic or payckotic 
CUa>ify the t)pea of neurotic hchaiior 
Oi»tingui»h between the ihjrj«.teri»tU> of •aychotei 

ana ptychoneuroaos 
****'^behIvior leader »houlJ »tuay abnomal 

Clanif> tht typo of chjrtftir Ji«or4er> 
Peacrihe the chMracteri »t ic» of tt" ftocional^ic 

personality ' 



P£ft50VAtlTY 

PnTerentlate anong ^he > le^V^T'Kntrnality " 
conpsre «.9ntrJ»t the najor Hr^oiial ity theoriea 
Ana yte personality in tei^J of freuJian theor/ 
Attalyte personality lit tcin* t.f Maslovian sheorv 
Ana]y:e personality in tcr«* of Iteriie** thcort 
Aualyte personjlity in terM» of learning theory 
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INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT AND 

THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS 5,1 

Identify the nost meaningful concept of nanageaent 
Describe why aanageaent is iaportant to the nilitary 
Describe the importance of having objectives in 

■anagement 
Define the management functions 

Describe the importance of maintaining a balance of 

functions in the management process 
State the relationship between Naval leadership and 

the management process 



OBJECTIVES 

Describe the setting of objectives 

Describe the hierarchy of objectives 

Classify objectives as pri ary or intermediate 

State how intermediate objectives facilitate the 

achievement of primary objectives 
Describe the relationship of personal objectives 

to organizational objectives 
Identify the sources of objectives 



ORGANIZATION; STRUCTURE 
Describe the purpose of or 
Compare and contrast line, 

functional authority 
Describe a line structure 
Describe a line and staff 
Describe a functional stru 



DECISION MAKING AND CREATIVITY . S>2 

Describe why it is necessary that a leadfjr be able to 

make good decisions 
Describe the importance and risk of making decisions 

in the military 
Identify the elements in decision making 
Differentiate between measurable and non*measurable 

factors in selecting a course of action 
Differentiate between individual and group decision 

making 

Distinguish among decision making techniques 
Describe how to develop a climate more conducive to 
creativity* 

Identify when creativity goes beyond the bounds of the 
organization 

Describe how to increase creativity in decision making 



PLANNING 5,4 

State the characteristics ot a good plan 
Differentiate overplanning and underplanni (ig 
Differentiate long-range and short*range planning 
State the relationship between plans and budgets 
Describe the relationship between a leader's organ iza*: 

tional level and the amount of time he spends 

planning 

Describe the relationship between types of plans and 
the organizational level at which the plans are 
made 

Identify the techniques used in forecasting 

List the five basic steps in estimating 

Describe the steps in plan preparation 

Describe the planning sequence in military operations 



r 



ORGANIZING; PRINCIPLES AND PROCESS 



5,5 



Describe the importarrf of organizing to military 
management 

List the five basic principles of organizing 
Describe span of control 

Select workable span of control for particular 

military situations 
State the determiners for delegating authority 
Describe the organizing process 
Describe the grouping of tasks in organizing 
Describe how the leader must provide both leadership 

and resources 
List some of the hazards encountered in organizing 



or 

List 

ch 

Di^tm 
an 

Descri 
or 

Summar 
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PART FIVE 
MILITARY NANACEMEKT 



> 



ORGAN I2AT ION; STRUCTURC 

Mtcrlbt the purpose of organizing 

Compare and contrast lin«» line and staff, und 

functional authority 
Describe a lint structure 
Describe a lina an(^ staff structure 
Describe a functional structure 



5,6 



5,4 

lies of a good plan 

Ining end underpisnning 

Ige and short-range planning 

I betwaen plans and budgets 

■hip between a leader's organita* 

|he Mount of tine he spends 

hip betwean types of plans and 
level at which the plans ara 

used in forecasting 
eps in estimating 
plan preparation 
Sequence in military operations 



5,5 
ilitary 

M 
Liar 

[ity 

leadership 
lanizing 



ORGAN 



COWTROLLING 5 g 

oascrlDe tne importance ot controlling to ailiti y 
managemant 

List tJie characteristics of a control system 

Select the four basic steps in the controlling system 

Relate standards of achievement to mission 

accomplishment 
Describe the comparison of ^rformance with 

established standards 
Describe corrective action to take whan parformance 

deviates from standards of achievement 
Contrast typas of deficiencies (knowledge/performance) 

and describe how to correct them 
State the Implications of orer*controlling 
State the implications of uadar*controlling 
Describe the importance of reports to controlling 



DIRECTING _ _ _ 

State the importance of directing to atlitary 
management 

Identify the relationship between directing and tha 

environment in which it occurs 
Describe the relationship between working enviroiment 

and subordinate aoralOt productivity and job 

iiitOkMt 

St»Ce the *mplications of under*directing 



St.ite the L^plications of over*directing 
Select the teletionship between leadership 
directing* 



and 



COORDINATING 5,10 

^tate the relationship of coordlna*^ing to the 

management functions 
Differeutieta the types of milic«ry coordination 
Describe causes of and corrections for failures in 

coordination 
List the four techniques of coordination 
Relate the importance of coordinating to military 

management 



ZING; CHARTING 



State the purpose and limitations of organization 
charts 

Identify how an organization chart describes an 

organization 
List the characteristics of a good organization 

chert 

Distinguish among structural, functional, position 

and combination charts 
Describe a check list for ensuring an adequate 

organization chart 
Summarize the limitations of organization charts 



5,7 
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STRUfTURAL COMMUNICATIONS (Enrichment Units 1-28) 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDi: 



ERIC 



THE STRUCTURED DISCUSSION PROCESS 

The main objectives of these dii cuss ions are: 

1. To bring together elements of the multi-media course 
which have previously been treated separately or at 
different times. 

2. To encourage students to become articulate in the use of 
the various terminologies and ideas they have acquired. 

3. To make a contribution towards bridging the gap between 
theory and practice by, as far as is possible, dealing 
m actual situations. ^ 

4. To make more explicit the dimension of value- judgment 
implicit in the Leadership Course. 

The mechanics of the process: 

The discussions are designed for use by the individual, 
or by a group . 

The students are given introductory material (Presentation) 
which sets the scene. They are then asked to compose answers 
to problems (Investigation) in terms of a Matrix of between 
20 and 24 items (Response Indicator), each item a significant 
statement concerning the theme of discussion. A response is submitted 
to a series of tests for inclusion and/or omission of certain sets 
of items from the Matrix (Diagnostic tests). 

From the results of the tests the student is directed to 
comments (Discussion Comments) which may require him to modify 
his original response or reconsider it. 

The technique described above is related to the objectives 
as follows: 

1. The problems are usually in the form of case studies and 
therefore naturally involve the interaction of the 
different kinds of forces and influences at work in real 
life situations. For in-tance, disciplinary problems 
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ll^'fhl ^ combination of adherence 

to the book of rules and the sway of informal leader- 
ship. The diversity of significant featSJes is 

ifkinf ^'^^^^^ by Hudents 5n 

Zti^^ ^S"'" "fPonses. This Matrix dehies them thS- 

oSe SSint 0?';^'"'^°""' thinking, or thinking f^oS 
one point of view or one set of criteria Thnt 

!Ehe'L"fn''''"'"'\^^'^^ sprea"iiruieany'{hJSS8h 
the mam course have to be operated together. 

2. The Matrix (or Response Indicator) constitutes a kind 
of language. By using it, students are able, in effect 
to Sa^rqSTte complex statements about situations wUh' 
the IrTJ?? involved in lengthy discourses or In 

the writing of essays. This is one of the most powerful 
s?^d«;fJ'^'""l"' "P^^"' °^ technique. SheJ PJ^^^"! 

IcJecSJons the'SJ;^"\'"^ justify\nd explain ?heir 
selections, the Matrix becomes a strone stabniyina 

fs'aJIiertS'tJ:' f reference. The ?SSten'? of \"S%atrix 
encoiiif^J ^i^^ terminology the students have previouIlJ 
encountered m some segment of the course- natntoii!! ^ 

Si'.J^" ^'^"^ special Seanfngs gSalL 

JSeJ are LJcImT' P^'^Pf^'^^ ^^"dents SJe^ ^ 

they are forced to use them in debate. 

^* Je?y'exp$fc'ir?n'l;Seir P"^''" " sometimes made 
imiiifJP u discussions. The Matrix as we 

implied above, would tend to the theoretical- whi?^ 
the problems would be essentially practical ' T^ul 

t'S: ?heo?2t'!caran'S%\^' the^SI?^Ji„"if co'^J scing 

courc; practical for themselves. Of 

lymg behind particular interpretations. 
THE ROLE OF THE TUTOR - CRITICAL POINTS 

There are a number of critical points in the process where 
the students may experience special difficulty. Here the tutor 
can properly help the students to resolve their situation. 

^* discllfsioi"^??^' ^^l ^ problem, or during 

discussion. It may become clear that students are 

Ssiif u'irjjff" ''1^°'^'' '^'^ that s?Sd'en?rare 

necefsa^v ?o i5f J^"^ ^T* ^hen become 

necessary to get the stud./its to fix on a meaning 
before proceeding with the main discussion ^ 
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As far as is possible, however, purely semantic 
questions should be avoided. The meaning of a response 
Item depends on its combination tvith other items and on 
the context of the problem. As the discussion proceeds, 
familiarity vith the items improves. 

2. The problems can be misread, since they are based on 
actual complex situations and what is required of the 
student is sometimes not immediately obvious. It is 
good practice to get students to express a problem in 
their o\tn iirords. 

3. It is very valuable if the student can be encouraged 
to talk generally about his experiences during the 
session. This helps to consolidate what has been 
learned and to isolate important questions. The 
tutor can also follow up leads produced by the 
discussion to explain certain points in depth. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE TUTOR 

The structured discussions can run quite successfully with 
no supervision: but, as we pointed out, they can be made even 
moie productive with the aid of a sensitive tutor. 
There are three main strategies he can adopt. 

A. Consultant. 

The tutor remains in the background as an observer, inter- 
yenmg only in response to a request from the student for 
mcormation, clarification or guidance. 

B, Chairman. * 

The tutor takes the role of chairman. In this role, he 
can intervene in the process on his ovin initiative. 

C- Controller. 

For those tutors very familiar with the Discussion Units, a 
role of direct control can be assumed. He nay do this 
simply by reading out and discussing each relevant comment. 
Or he may go further and speak from his own understanding, 
using the feedback material only for reference. 

In this way, the tutor can amplify and reinforce certain key 
points of the course. The discussion can be enlarged in 
depth. 



erJc 
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GUIDELINES FOR GROUP USE 

The instructor may wish to use these discussion units for 
group use in the classroom. The group procedure is as follows: 

1) Individual members of the group read the Intention and 
Presentation sections and Case Studies. 

2) Each group member makes an individual decision as to whether 
or not to include certain items on the Response Indicator. 
He records his selection of items on a special form (see 
Table 6). 

3) The group then discusses the individual responses, and agrees 
on first group response. Each group member records the 
first group response in the appropriate place on the form. 

4) The group then applies the diagnostic test to the first group 
response, and locates the comments that must be read. The 
group then reviews these comments and reconsiders the group 
selection in light of them. 

5) The above "discussion with the authors" will lead to a 
second group response, to be recorded in the appropriate 
place on the form. 

6) The group should read the Conclusion after the second group 
attempt has been made and recorded. 

7) When all the tasks related to the Case Studies have been 
completed, the group \^ill discuss the Conclusion. 



TABLE 6 
RESPONSE FORM 
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Make individual selection from 
RESPONSE INDICATOR 

Response Items 
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2 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
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16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
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First group response 
Response Items 
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Second group response 
Response Items 
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* 

THE DISCUSSION UNITS 

Each Unit has been prepared to fit into a particular part 
of the Course, so that special concepts and terms can be taken 
for granted. 

Descriptions of the Units are given in the following pages. 
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ENRICHMENT I - CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 

The unit should bridge between the first and second segments 
of Part One of the Leadership Course, The objective is to bring 
into focus the general concepts on leadership received in the 
first segment, preparatory to the study of military leadership in 
the second segment. There is a close correlation between the 
contents of the Unit and the Terminal Objectives of Segment 1, 

The Unit is centered on the theme that leadership is to be 
understood in terms of the triad: leader, group of followers, 
and situation. 

The MATRIX consists of statements about leader-follower 
rel ionships which run the spectrum from leadership qualities to 
characteristics of followers, through the various kinds of 
control which can be exercised between leader and followers. 
It is the control exercised which mainly distinguishes the various 
kinds of leadership situations. 

There are three MODULES. The first is about managerial 
leadership; the second, riot-leadership; and the third, naval 
leadership. Students are asked to identify those statements 
which apply in each of the three cases of leadership. The 
differences are not cut and dried since each case itself involves 
a spectrum*. Howevei , the problems offer a stringent test on the 
students' grasp of the theory. 

The tutor can allow students to weight their choices--as 
'central' or 'peripheral' for example--in order to obtain definite 
commitments. The first two problems are provided with model inter- 
pretations that follow after their discussion comments. These 
should clarify and summarize the point of view taken by the author. 
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The final problem makes extensive use of quotation from 
naval sources. It would be useful if the tutor summarized the 
points being made. 

ENRICHMENT II - PROBLEMS IN INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 

This Unit is concerned with the process of psychological 
observation and interpretation. It should be run after Part Two 
of the Leadership Course. 

The objective of this unit is to give the midshipman an 
understanding of the value of psychological observation and inter- 
pretation itself, outside of an academic context, and an under- 
standing of how the various schools of psychology can explain a 
real life situation. The exercise, which integrates the frag- 
mented examples of specific psychological phenomena he has 
learned, shows him the extent to which a system can describe 
behavior, where it falls short, overlaps or contradicts other 
systems . 

The MTRIX consists of statements about the behavior of 
people taken from the psychological systems which the students 
should have recently studied. 

The MODULES consist of four case studies, three of them 
taken from naval publications. 

Module 4 - Case study analysis of situation \\rhere an Ensign 
fails to turn up on time from shore liberty. 

Module 5 - Case study analysis of situation where a seaman 
working in Personnel threatens to report to his 
Congressman following his refusal for reenlist- 
ment for active duty. 

Module 6 - Case study analysis of situation of chaos facing 
an officer arriving at new post, due to civilian 
personnel misbehavior. 
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Module 7 - Case study analysis o£ situation in Antarctic 

where behavior of demoralized seaman results in 
accident. 

The students are asked to analyze each of the cases in terms 
of the statements in the matrix, choosing those which apply and 
explaining their reasoning, 

ENRICHMENT III - GROUP DYNAMICS AND THE CHAIN OF COM^^AND 

In this Unit, a single situation is taken and looked at from 
the point of view of three group dynamics concepts. The student 
is asked to prescribe lines of action from a Matrix compatible 
with the various points of view. 

The unit should be used soon after the completion of Part 
Three of the Leadership Course. 

The MATRIX consists of statements about actions which could 
be taken to resolve the situation. 

The MODULES are as follows: 

Module 8 - IvTiat are the actions which would aggravate the 
basic assumption of the group? 

Module 9 - What actions would reduce ambiguity and increase 
recognition of structure in the group? 

Module 10 - What actions would increase the democratic 
integration of the division and its work? 

Module 11 - What program of action would you take? 

Each problem has discussion comments in two phases. The 
first phase sorts out basic comprehension of the concepts; while 
the second goes into the more subtle points. 
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ENRICHMENT VI - PROBLEMS OF LEADERSHIP 

Three Naval Case Studies are presented and the students are 
asked to analyze them in terms of factors such as morale, discipline, 
working of the chain of command, etc. The case studies have a 
common theme: senior-subordinate relationships. 

The unit should be used after the students have completed 
Part Six of the Leadership Course. The objective of the unit is 
to enable students to bring the concepts of authority, responsibility, 
morale, esprit de corps, etc. into conjunct n with real life 
situations . 

The MATRIX consists of statements about weaknesses in the 

running of operations. 

The MODULES consist of three case studies, as follows: 

Module 12 - A ship's crew, subject to unexpected rationing, 
reacts to a theft of food from the galley. 

Module 13 - A group of enlisted men do not carry out a request 
from their senior. ^ 

Module 14 - A new Machine Officer falls down on the human side 
of his responsibilities. 

{ 

ENRICHMENT VIII - THE MOTIVATION OP SUBORDINATES 

This Unit should be used after Part 8 of the Leadership 
Course has been completed. The objective of the unit is to get 
students to think through the principles of motivation in relation 
to a very concrete situation. An extensive military case study 
is used, divided into various chronological stages. The students 
alternate between direct problem-solving ("what would you do") 
and a reflective examination of the situation at various stages 
in terms of recommended practices. 
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The MATRIX consists o£ ''good leadership practices" cyllcd 
from the literature. 

The MODULES are not homogeneous, but alter with the stage 
in the analysis* 

In Module 15 students are asked to construct a self-consistent 
approach to motivation from the Matrix. 

In Module 16 the task is to select those practices important 
in taking command in the situation described. 

In Module 17 the question of logistics is pursued. 

In Module 18 the students are asked to choose a leadership, 
approach to the motivation of the Division described in the case 
study. This involves both a selection from the Matrix and the 
drawing up of a list of actions. 

ENRICHMENT XA - DISCIPLINE AND THE GROUP 

The unit can be used either before or after Part 10 of 
the Leadership Course. 

The student is asked to structure the particular discipline 
of three extreme instances • Module 19, a penal prisoner, 
Module 20, a monk and Module 21, a diplomatic representative - 
in terms of inner acceptance or acquiescence, external conformity 
and organizational structure. However, before the student engages 
in investigating the problems, he is asked to draw up his own list 
of characteristics he associates with discipline. This means in 
effect that the student is confronted with his own value system. 
In the discussion that follows, when he uses the Response 
Indicator that gives the comprehensive survey of key characteristics 
of discipline relevant to the three polarized situations, he is 
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made aware of the extent to which his selection diverges from 
the author's view because of his own value system. This enables 
him to distinguish whether the interpretation he gives of the 
problem may be unacceptable to the author based on miscomprehension 
or because of conflicting values. 

The MATRIX consists of statements '^bout kinds of discipline. 
The language provided here can be applied to any organization or 
profession including everything from the family to government. 

ENRICHMENT XB - DISCIPLINE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

The secc * discussion of discipline, "The Sociology of 
Discipline: the Individual/' deals with the breakdown of 
discipline in four significant situations, including the case of 
American prisoners of war in North Korea who were susceptible to 
brainwashing. He is first asked, in this latter case, to adopt 
the hypothpsis that discipline in the American 'army was seriously 
defective, and to analyze the defects by ineans of the matrix. 
He is th6n asked to consider the state of discipline in the camp 
from the Chinese point of view, to reach an understanding of how 
they were able to attempt brainwashing the individual. The case 
discussed occurred before the establishment of the Code of 
Conduct, and the midshipman gains insight into the significance 
and importance of the code. 

The MATRIX consists of negative factors from the point of 
view of various criteria of good discipline. 

The first two MODULES (22 § 23) have been described above. 
The third (Module 24) problem uses a case study of racial conflict 
on board a ship. The fourth (Module 25) deals with student unrest. 



In the first and last problems responses ' considered in 
terms of different categories of relevance: 'ke> 'subsidiary', 
•peripheral' and 'misleading' in problem one; and 'significant', 
•applicable in a general sense', 'misleading' and 'irrelevant' 
in the fourth problem. Use of these different categories 
should enhance the students' awareness of the judgments they 
are using in making their responses. 

ENRICHMENT XII - LEARNING TO LEAD 

This should be a final exercise in the course. 
The MATRIX consists of psychological characteristics of 
•good leaders'. 

The exercise runs in three main parts. 

In the first, (Module 26) students look for combinations of 
characteristics applicable to a 'go-ahead' Ensign. No ordinary 
diagnostic feedback is provided, ov\f examples which act as 
guidelines . 

In the second part, (Module 27) the objective is to build 
up an optimum combination of characteristics applicable to the 
ideal Ensign. 

The third part (Module 29) of the exercise involves different 
Perspectives of the Junior Officer. 

T^^*^ main objective of this unit lies in getting students to 
move awa/ from an atomic aggregate approach to a systems approach. 
Their more traditional learning has been based on t^e following 
kind of model: there are 'good characteristics' and the more of 
them the better. Actual situations are, however, more complex. 



Human beings are intricate structures and their effectiveness 
largely depends on the balance of different kinds of characteristics 
in them. Different kinds of leaders constitute different kinds 
of solutions to the balance of characteristics* Further the 
different solutions are more or less effective in practice 
depending on their correspondence with the situational demand* 



